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in 1807, and including even the reading together of the comedies of Aristophanes.
When Wieland had been in Weimar for two years Anna Amalia made another appointment, likewise very characteristic of her. Prince Konstantin wished to devote himself to the military service. An educated officer was sought to prepare him for this calling and was found in Lieutenant Karl Ludwig von Knebel. For ten years he had been with the Prussian Guard in Potsdam and had done his whole duty as a soldier. But neither the service, nor the usual passions of an officer had satisfied his inner longings. The tall Lieutenant of the Guard possessed a gentle, meditative soul, which Uz, an old family friend in Ansbach, had early turned to poetry, and which had developed a tendency to pessimism by the reading of Young's Night Thoughts. When he returned to his quarters from the drill grounds or the watchhouse he would translate from Horace and Vergil, compose German, and at times also Latin, odes, hymns, and elegies, and write letters to his literary friends: Ramler, Nicolai, and Anna Luise Karsch in Berlin, Gleim and Jacobi in Halberstadt, or Boie in Gottingen. For, as he wrote his friend Gilbert after eight years of service, a life without the muses seemed to him the culmination of sadness, while to consecrate to the muses something of his own every day was the greatest joy. Eight years made this visionary, poetising officer tired of the garrison duty in Potsdam, which held him "involuntarily in admiration and fear of the great king." He resigned and returned home via Weimar, where he wished to make the acquaintance of Wieland, of whom he had so long been an admirer. On this occasion he was presented to the Duchess and to Minister von Fritsch, who were soon agreed that he was the man qualified for the further education of Prince Konstantin. In October, 1774, he became military instructor to the Prince. The society of Weimar received in him one of its most valuable members. A profound and good soul, filled with a genuine love of nature, science, and poetry; a clever observer of the world and of men; distrustful of himself, for which reason he